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Instantiation of Word Meanings in Children 



. j i\bst/a'ct r ^ ' ' v • ^ 

Previous research, has shown-^hat adults tend to narrow the meanings 
of words encountered tn conJErext, a process that has been termed in;5tahtia^ 
tion. In thq present s?tljdy; 60 first and fourth graders "selected pictures 
esetjfed th€ 



which" best Vepreser 



the meanings of sentences read to them. The sets 



of pictures inj^f^uded three examples of a target word in each sentence, 

^ • ' . - • \ • ' 

one of whi^n best fit the meaning of the sentence as a whoTe. Mhe children 
selector the contextually most appropriate* picture' over 90^ of the time^' 
Th^^sults indipate^'that the children were instantiating t+ie target words 
fth specj/ic concepts rather than bringing to mind .abstract, undiff^ren- 
1 1 ated meanings. * . • \ ^ ^ * / ' 



'instantiatloff- of Word Meanings in fhildi;en 



• ^ .T+iough ouc Jang^Jage- contains a f inite* number of words, people are 
^able to use'the language to make Infinitely many distinctions. This is 
p6ssible because we*€fmploy context and our^ knowledge of tKe world to narrow 

■K . ■ - / • ' , 

the sense and reference of terms. It'^is readily apparent that context. 

# 

ordinarily permits a choice among categorjca 11 y distinct meanings of words, 
as in ball , a round thing oc, ball s formal dance/ What Is not so widely • . 
apprec iat^d^'is that further - refinement of mean ing is required for fUlK 
comprehension. ^Consider the seuitence, 0. J. Simpson caught th^ baJ 1 . 
-A sports fan Will know that tfiis is a football, riot simply a round thing.. 
Theoretical analysts suggests that^ peopl e'general 1 y construct mental ' / 
' repre^sentat ions for words irt contjgxt thaTare richer and more detailed than 
dictix>nary d^inltion^. We have termed ^thi.s process instantiation (Anderson, 
Plchert, GoeVz, Schallert, Steveps, ^^Trol lip, 197$; Anderson & §hlfrtn. 
In press) . / ' / : ' ^ . 

• * ^ y ' ^ 

Empirfcal research Indicates that adults do tertd to instantiate terms , 
encountered in discourse, Anderson and McGaw (1973) presented sentences 
'containing general ^ concrete nouns. To illustrate, one of the sentences 
W^s The clothing caught on the lock . Previous research has establisf;ed 

^hat shirt is the most frequent associate, of clothing , thus it was /easpned 

' ' ' / 

• that the Instantiation of clothing was, most Wkely to be some sort/ of shirt. 

Al^b selected were two matched low associates of the general nouij, one 

'n4mlr>g a case bearitjg a greater resemblance than the othen^to tl/e predic- 
/ ' ' ' ^ "-^ - - / y " 

v'ted -Instantiation. In the case of 'clo thing , the low associate* were Jacket 

and^slacks. A jacket is more like a shirt than slacks are,^ thus it was 
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expected that jacket would make a better retrieval cue for 'the clothing . ^ 
sentence. This, in fStt;' was' the case! The results suggested that people 
use exemplars to represent the' meanings of nouns. 

Anderson and .Orjtony (1975) investigated the infVuence of context on^ 

Instantiation. After reading such sentences as The toptainer he1>d the * 

/ ^ ^ J ^ ' ^ \ ' • 
applfS or The container held the cola, subjects received bs^ket arid bottle 
, ^> ' • ; ^ * ' r — : 

as retrieval cues. Basket w^s a much more" effect ive cue^ for the first 
sentence*, bottle for the second sentence?. This exper iment , 'too,' suggests ; 
that aduJ ts' instant iatg general term^, AndersCin, Pichert, -GoetZj^. Schallert, 
Stevens, dnd Troll ip (1976) ^presented sentences, M ke tjie 'following: ' The 
-fisht. attacked tbe^swjmmer . -Most pfeople instantiate this f4sh^as a §4iaTk. 
When the retrievaTcues fish 'and shark vyere presented, the instant I atecT* 
term' shark , was- a* 3ubstan*t iai 1 y better cue f6r recalV than'thd t6^m actually 
used, f ^sh . It Was concluded that an instant (at ion i s integral to sentence 
comprehension and memory, and that the nature of the Instantiation depends 
upon context. . . 

Other research with adults (Centner, 1975; Halff, Orjtdny, S Anderson > 
1976; and Labov, 1973) also demonstrates that word meanings are cbntext 
sensitive. For Instance, Labpv showed that concepts such as 'cup are very 
fuizy, and, depend upon context for resolution. , Context enables people to 
focu^s the encode'd representation of a word. 



No research on Instantiation in children has been done.' 



hj Idren jhc 



When a ch 1 1 d 4 



sees or hears a word, does he part Iculafhze it, or does an abstract mean ing* 
come to mind?. Is instantiation In children the saine as instantiation in 



. , In.stantiat ion of Word -^e^^nings in ChiTdr^ 



Paris an^ Lindauer t(l976) have done th'e only deyejopmental study We 
Rave been able to loC^tQ £hat bears on instantiation. They presented sen- 

' . / ^ \ " o • 

tences to children in which the tool that would be /used to- accogipl i sh some 
action was obvious, for instance, The' workman dug a hole in the grounj-l . 
Sentences were presented tp first, third and fifth graders, with the tool, - 
explicitly stated (for, example, . ^. . 'with a shovjel) or unst-ated. Thjen tbe 
names of tRe tooTs were presented as, cues and thi children were asked to 
recall each sentence. Fifth graders recalled almost as many sentences 



when the cue was irpplipit a*s when it was explicit. The expl i^ctt-imp 



differe^jce was much larger for third graders and larger still for first 



experiment 'w'hich "Irst 
It was presented. This * 



graders. Par is 'and Lindauer fcdmpleted a second 
graders were asked to act out each sjentence ak 

brought recall With implicit cues up to the lev^l , observed wi th explicit 
cues.* Apparently* chi Idren as young as first graders. can mike inferences 
of the type required for instantiation, but evidelitly they do not a1\i/ays 
do so spontaneously. 

the present experiment invest igated whether chi Idren instant iat£i. 
When p5resented with ^n utterance-' conta in ing truck, for example, do c^Ildren 



ici t 



think of an abstract undifferentiated truck, or do they insTantiafe in 
terms of a -particular type of truck appropriate to ,thfe linguistic apd 
extra! ingui St Ic Context? Based on the analysis pf; the requirements of 
complete* comprehens Ion and on adu-l t research, ttiis to be hoped that 
children 'do Instantiate. However, the findrngs of Parts and Lindauer 
, Indicate that there ^i^ ^ deyel^pmejital' tn^d; thalt is,".fha£ older ch? 
may instant iate^ more readily than younger^-onesv- : — 



young 
may 



Method 
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Subjects^ The subjects v/ere sixty public elementary school children, 



.thifty first graders and thirty fburth grader^ enPolfed in a school in a ^ 

mi,dwestern town of 20,000. f . , . - 

Materials. Tvyenty pains of sentences -were developed^ Both Tnembers 
1. ' ' ^ ' * . 

of each pair contained a word whosti inst^t nation depended upon the con- 
text. For example, one pair of sentences was, Sally looked at^^the cjock 
in her bedroom , and Sally looked ^t the-clock in her .classroom . The- complete 
.list of sentences appe'ars in Tables 1 and 2. , Four line drawings Were done 
for each pair of sentences./ TvJ^ pictures represented the expected ihs-tantia- 
tions of ^the two ^sentences, one picture. represented another possible 
instantiation of the term, and the four^fF' picture was a completely unrela- . 
ted object which sTerved as a distractor. For the clock sentences, the four, 
.pictures showed a tyjDical el-ectric alarm clock, a standard classroom-type 
.wall clqck, a grandfather clock aod a sponge. * ' ^ * "^^^ * 

'Insert' Table's 1 and/2 about here 

The* pictures wer^drawn without con^iext. For example, as can be seen 

in Figure 1, nothing in th^ picture af the alarm clock- suggested, a bedroom, 
* " ' » • 

and nothing' in the drawing of the wall clook gave any clues that it was 
mounted in a classrfBm. The arrangement* of the, p ictures in each seV wa's ' ^ 
determined by , ass ign ing ^at random wi thout replacement one of the ^1 
possible arrangements. The pictures were mdunted on cardboard, and lamina- 
ted with plastic to prevent them frm getting smudged with finger print?. 
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r 



There wqre twenty set's oflpictures for the main part of. the experiment 
and two practice sets,. x • . , 

• * Inser^ Figure 1 a,l?out here , ; 

' Procedure . Jbe ^ubjects Vere run individually. Eacji child was called, 
out of .the .classroom i\ tVrn, and asked if s/he would like to play a game. 
The Hrst' set of pract ice\pictures was held^ up (three types of scissors 
and a kettle), and the sentence The little chhd cut wi th 'the scissors- 
'was read to the child. The child was instructed to" point to the picture 
that best fit the sentence. The second practice sentence was The b i rd ^ . ^ 

perched in a cage' . ' • f 

The' sentences wer6. grouped into two blocks with one sentence- from each 

■■ - ■ .- i - . . 

p'^ir. in each. block. Block order was 'counterbalanced; --that Is, half^he 

subjects received the blocks in one order, half in the other. There was 

a different, ,uns*ystematic,order^of sentehces within blocks for each 'child, 

wh?ch'the experimenter. produced by scrambling the picture sets before each 

presentat ion. . . ^ ' 

A test score was obtained for each £hil,d from, the school' fi les. , For 
the first graders, the t.est was the ABC Reading Inventory. .For the fourth 
graders, it was, the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test. 

Results and 'Discussion ' ' ^ • ^ ' 

A mixed, three-way analysis of var-iahce was done.tlhe between-subjects 
f Vetoes Wre.gr ade and ability (three levels within graded The within- 
' subjects factor Was block position (fir^t or .second). There were no 
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\ 



stgniTJoant ma^^ effects or Jnteract^ons, for the simple reason that even 

the dullest first graders generally chose .the' contextual ly appropriate 

picture? Overall, the first graders picked the expected picture 3\ ,7%* of 
' * ^ • ' ' ^ - . • 

« - 4 ^ • , • 

the -tiJ"e and the ^fourth gr^ers di^ so 96.7% of th'@' time. ^ 
The logic of tt)e*expar iment ^was that If the child were jenccdirig an* 
undifferentiated sense for a targe.t Wbrd s/he would be equal ly' 1! kely to 
pick .any of the pictured e^cample$. If this, were so, the hit rajte woulcf 



have been about since there w^r^ three examples for each "target word. 
It is clear, therefore, ^that the children were npt simply bringing to mind-' 
abstract* concepts but were instantiatir^q specific concepts fpr the target 

words. -r^ ' * ' ^ * ; , 

/ JRe evidence seeils incontest ible that the chi Idren^ were engaging in 
a process of instantiation. Attemptjs to explain away the rest:4ts with 
argumen-ts along the lines that sorrfei of the^df^awings were more attract*ive 
*for s^ome reason. will not work, sJ-nce the drawing that .vias appropriate in- 
- ^the context of one^entence was i nappropri;^t5 in the corrtext of the^com- 
panltfn sentence from 'that pair. 

The*few cas'es where children failed to'choose thd contextually most 

apjDroprlate drawmgs seem to be attributable to specific defixitg Itt back- 

♦ ^ ' * ' '\ . ' 

-ground knowledge, qoorlV desfgned stimulus materials, or idiosyncratic 

^ jnt/ferpretat ion based^on atypical persona.l 'experience. Tables 1 and 2 

present the sentehces,.and ;the percentages of the children selecting the 

expected pictured The two sentences containing the same target word .are 

Identified with the same number in the two tables. 
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\ ^ Twp' palrs elicited considerably poorer performance from b6th the 

fifst /ind the fourth graders. Pair k consisted of Ther teacher sat at her 

* * I** 
'desk and The student sat at. her desk. The four picture's were of a school 

pupil |s d^sk,^ an executive's ^esk, -a wooden teacher ' s desk, and a.cat. 

In retrospectr the drawTngs seem rather' poor. There is very Mlttle 

difference* between the executive's desk' and the teacher's ^esk, except 

for a sma4 1 phon^' on the corner of the fdrmer. In the Mn6 draw^ng, tKe 

difference between a steel and a wooden desk is nqt .easily seen. Further- 

^ ^ ' ■' . ' . • . ' 

mofe, some children seemed to make mistakes on this item because the 
teacher's desk apparently resembled study desks the- students ha^j at home- ^ 
Several students, when picking the "teacher's desk'* for The student sat ^ - 
at her desk commented th^t they had,^in the^words of onfe, '[a desk just Vike 
that at home, where I do my homework." - ^ 

* •« 

^ AJso l^roub'lescme was Pair 1 5,, wh ich consi sted of the sentences, ' 
Joan saW' a fish in the ocean and Joan saw a .fish in the bowK Thi pictgres 
were a shark*, a goldfish; a filet of fish,- and'a window. ^<Le children* 
7put^ the gc5ldfish i^n^^th' the bowl arid thp ocean-, saying of the shark 
,picture, "That's a shark, ,not a fish.'/ Others tpok Vbowl" to mean a food 



bowl, and picked the filet, 



Children's spontaneous' coniments during the experiment suggested that 
an instantiation process was going on. Sample remarks: "That looks like 
a Campbel^l's canV (Sentence 18, Block. A); "The garbage men cpme'to ^urr J 
\(iouse every Friday with a truck just like that" (SentencV 5,» Block A) ; - 
"My brother an.d J sleep in a bunk bed" (Sentence 7, Block B) ; "My momma 
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uses t;hose In hen hair*' (Sentence . 1 6, Block'^) Z*^ Chi Idren clearlv used ; *. 
the! r •world .kciowl edge In reaching a choice of pictures. In most cases, €the 
pointing was spontaneous and of^fen accompan-led by an expression of famil'i' 
iarity. Sometimes, chjldren would comment on the Items they did. not pick: 
"Farmers don^t wear bel.l, bottoms'^ (SerTtence. 9, Bljopjc B) ; "That on^'s a 
glrl*s bike^' (a picture, accompanylhg Sentence 17, Block B) ; ."A family 
couldn't fit In that car!" (sports car , accompany I ng Sentence 8, BJock A). 

» The Ihsfant lat iorl proce^ss waS evident throughout. Evenjerrors general 
seelned to Involve Instantiation. One sentence "(Sentence 20> Block .B) read. 
The teacher v^ore a ,dress . The, pictures were a totu, a woman's suit, a long 
gown, and a tractor. The expected m nstant I atlon was, of course, the suit. 
However, several - fi rst grad^-rs were In a class taught by a woman whb^ 
general ly '(we later found out)- wears long dresses to school, -fr. number of 
children registered confusion- when presented, wl th this Item. While most 
of thejij^ did phck the suit, several picked the long* gown, comrrlenrl'-ng, . . 

"Miss ' ^ .always wears long dresses to school,." Yhe. lone* choice of - , 
I the unrelated dl stractor^TrT the experiment occurred when the sentence, 
He painted the'plct.ure withja brush , "was read^ The pictures presented / 



were' a paintbrush, ^an artist's brush, a hair brush, and a tree. *The first- 
grade boy who m^de this error responded eagerly, "I love* to^pafnt trees," 
and pointed to the tree. * x ^ • * 

The experiment i-ndicates that children ?a re very sensitive to-cqntext-, 
in, discourse. Like adul ts, they apparent! y narrow the reference of, a word • 
to a particular instance or subset of instancies. Rather than having a 
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. ' ' ' . J * 

^flxed, abstract meaoing, words seen^ to assume different ^meanKngs for. 

-Children depentling XDn the ccintext. .This context, In turn, is augmented by 
the child from' his or her knowledge oIF^ th^ world. For example, automobiles 
are a familial^ part. of almost every child's world. Not one child put a 



pollcemap in ^ stat^ion w^gon, a Tamily in a police car '(distinguished only 
by the light on top of the car),^ or either. In a sports car'. T-hls hardly 
argues. for a fixed; abstract^ meaning^ofnhe word >car , but rather, a highly 
(Jlfferentiated. meaning depending upon context. Yet a child. who does not 
*have*this world knowledge about car^ (say, a New Gulnean child) would . 

^ ; ' • . . ^ / . 

probably not be able 'to perform so successfully on thlsjterti, 

' * * 

The^^ocess of .instantiation in children seems to J^e very similaf to 

the adult process. The chi^f di ff^^rence- lies in the world knowledge pos- 

ses5ed4>y the adult vis a vt-s th^ child. ^ For example, many *cidults coul^d 

probably instantiate the dresses • referred to in the fo,l lowing sentences.- * , 
• ' , ^- -^^ 

y . * • ' ^ ' 

Eleanor Roosevel t *wore a "dress^ and Que;an Nefertiri wore a dress , because 

they have some' knowledge of these »two women.^ Probably, m6st youpa chllrnP^n 
would not bp able^^o do so, becatifee of inadequate^ world knowledge (and t,hus ^ 
thfe, Sentences would not.me^Q as muqh tc^^tft^ child)^, JOn ;thp oth^ hand,. ^ 
^because of pervasive efffects of-t^f, children probgbly Vould he able^ to ^' . 
ineaAlngful ly Jrtj^ant;iAte Z\yir wore address , 'an(j*the<seatence*wt)uld carry • 
great meaning ^fo^\'tRem. * / ^ ; . • i ' • * 

\ While the present study surely demonstrates, that* cm\ drerNcan draw 
inferences of instantiat ion» It may "give ^n overly op-t^imi>stlr pidture of 

\ ■ '•' ' ■ ' •■' ' ' '■ 

th^ likelihood that they will drayv^them in ordinary classroom langua^ge ' ' 
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activities. Ther^ -is considerable evidence that, young children-do not 
spontaneously engage in inferential elaboration {Brown, 1975; Anderson ^ 
^Shlfrin,'in press). In. our experiment^ the pictures may have helped .guide 
the child*^ thinklfig, suggesting i nstantiat fons that wojjid not otherwise " 
have occurred tb him or her. Furthermore, the task may have kept the child 
actively engaged in^seman^ic processi.ng, .Finally, in this experiment the 
Sentences were presented orally. It remains to be seen whether children, 
especially ones who are poor readers, would alvyays instantiate the words in 
wrltteo sentences, since they would be devoting attention to the decoding 
aspects of the4;ta?k; .and'^^m^ may believe that arriving .at a correct 




pronunciation is more important than a denp analysis of meaning. ' 
Teachers pr^obably should assist children by supplying helpful context, 

(Jrawing- available- context to the children's attention, and encouraging their^ 

* > * * . . * 

tp bring to bear . their warld knowledge. Toward this end, teachers might 

have children act out sentenpes, discuss what they've read, or supply 

pictures to provide more 'context. However, chi 1 dren- wi 1 1' obviously have 

to be weaned from these crutches at some timejf they are to J^ecome succes- 

-sful readers, ^hus, teachers need to insure that the child continues to 

make in/£rences of Instantiation when the. aids are withdrawn (Campione S 

Brown, 1976) ' ' : ' . , . ^ . 



< 
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^ Table 1 | v " 
Percentages of Contextual ly Appropriate Choices, ''jBlock A ' - ' 








First Grade 


Fourth Gra*de ' 






John wore a shirt when -he went out to play. 


97 


100 




2. 


f * ' ' 1 " ^ 
Kevin wore neW shoes to play baseball, 


97 ^ 






- 3. 


Satly looked at the clock in her bedroom. 


■ 90 


100 




i». 


The teacher sat at her desk. 


57 \ 


77 




5. - 


The men picked up the garbage in a truck. 

< > 


. 97, ' J 


100. :s ' . 




6. 


The football-player threw the ball. 

I, 


97 


• 1 97 




7. 


The parents slept in the bed. 


• 100 


.' 100 

> 


- • 


T. 


The policeman rode in a car.'* 


100 








The secretary wore a pair of- pants to work. 


- ' 93 - . 


, 100 ^ 




10.". 


The fisherman rode Irt a boat. 


. 83 • 


I 

90 


" it 


'11. 


The butter was on a plate. 


90 






12. 
13. 


1 washed my Jiands in' the '^^k in the kitchen. 97' 
The lady wore a poat in the winter. - 100 


90 

' 100 • " 




li». 


i 

ThTs^bui Iding is a nice place to shop. 


.100 


100 


-o 


15. 


♦ 

Joan saw a fish In the ocean* 


60 


67 

> 




16. 


^/he pin was in the bab^**s djap^r. 


100: • 


. 100 




;17. 


The little boy owns a bicycle. 


97 ; 


.100 > , ^ 


- 


"18. 


Soup comes in a can. ^ 


>*100 
^3 


: 100- 

! 




13. 


He painted the house m\\\ a brush. 


i 100 




20. 


The dancer wore a dress. ^r^' \ 


90, • 


• 97 • 
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'Table 2 * ' . c' *. 

♦Percentages of Contextual ly t\*ppropr late ChaiceSj^ Block B • . 



First Grade ' Toiirth .Gradfj 



v. John wor^ a shirt whert he went to church. 

2. Kevin-wore new shoss to play rn the snow.^. 

3. Sally looked at the clock in her cl ?&s*roofn. 

4. ' The-?tudentr sat at her. desk.' • * / ^ • 

5. The men picked up the furnTture In a trucj<. • 

6. -The basketball player threw the ball. 

7. The brother^ slept in the bed. " 

8. The'fami ly rode in the car. ^\ - ' 
' 9^ The farmer wore a pair of pants io work. 

10. The captain rode in^cj boat.v* ^ * 

■ ^ ^\ ' ^ 

JK The tiirkfey was on the plate. , 

\1% I washed my hands in the sink-^in the bathroom. 

. • , - ' •*! ' 

13. The laWy wore a coat in the rain. 

^k. This building is a nice place to live; 

15. Joan saw, the fi^h in the bowV. 

16. The pin vras; ia l?he lady's hairj, 

17. The big boy owns a bi,cycle. 

18. Paint contes in a. can. 

19. He painted the picture with a brush. 

20. The teacher Vore a dress. 



90 

&7 

■87 
80 
97 

100 

100 

94 
94 

' 97, 
100 
100 

94 

8-7 
97 
74. 
100 
8i» 
80 



1 

i 1 



97 
97 
100 
90 

100 

100 
100 
100/ 
100' . 
100 

' /,ioo 

/• 10c 

I ' I 

160 
'97 
00 
100 
94' 
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